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ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE CANDELABRUM. 


(A comparative Study ) 


| ntimately connected .with the grand and imposing 
architectural productions of Roman Antiquity which ex- 
cite the admiration of the present age, there are other 
creations closely associated with them, which exercise an 
almost equal fascination on the mind — those rich and 
magnificient Specimens of the Decorative Arts, such as 


Marbles, Implements of Bronze, etc., for the service of 


the Temple, or for Palatial and Domestic use, in which 
the artistic genius is allowed more scope for the deve- 
lopment of its creative powers. 

In these creations are strikingly revealed the refined 
taste for the beautiful, and the astonishing talent for 
composition existing among the Ancients. In their pro- 
ductions, all of which bear the*stamp of great purity and 
beauty of form; we see the same idea again and again 
repeated, but-with an ever varying expression of form, 
while the ornamentation, never frivolous or misplaced, 
always seems to spring spontaneously from some innate 
necessity. 

But, notwithstanding this exttberant richness of orna- 
mental forms, a careful and wise economy of them may 
be remarked in every single specimen of the class to 
which it belongs. Amongst these specimens the Can- 
delabrum occupies a conspicuous place in a practical as 
well as in a decorative and artistic point of view. In 
the first sense, as a portable object for domestic use, 
it comes, somewhat #ltéred in form, within range of the 
present wants and requirements of common daily life. 

The small Bronze Candelabrum answers to our or- 
dinary candlestick: the Temple Candelabrum becomes 
the more significative Paschal Candle Standard employed 
in the early Christian, and ever since in the Roman 
Catholic Church, or serves in modern times for the 
embellishment of public buildings and squares. Not 
exactly designed as a means of support, the candelabru 
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seems chiefly intended for the mere reception and ele- 
vation of the light. In and its 


more subordinate purpose, viz., to serve as a means for 


accordance with this, 
transmitting and giving support, three important struc- 
tural’ features are to be distinguished, the Head, the 
Stem and the Base, together with their connecting and 
subordinate parts, such as fillet, bead, ete. The head, 
with its boldly projecting cup of foliage crowning the 
whole; the vertical and cylindrical stem, as an inter- 
mediate vehicle of transmission; the base, bending as it 
were under its weight; — all three appear equally well cal- 
culated to subserve their respective purposes, and give 
to the candelabrum in its entirety a truthful and cha- 
racteristic expression of form. 

Thus, in order to conyey the impression of stability, 
the Antique Bronze Lamp Standard rests on three boldly 
extended claws, combined with honey-suckle or other types 
of conventional or natural foliage (Figs. 1 and 2). From 
these, as a means of support corresponding to the perfect 
elegance of its termination, springs the shaft in the shape 
of a slender fluted column, or rather stem, throwing off 
ornaments more or le zich which cling round the bell 
of the capital, on the top of which restsg, large tile or 
abacus carrying the lamp which is never a fixture (Fig. 3). 
A group of elegant leaves round the lower end of the 
shaft, and in like manner an appropriate ornamentation - 
of foliage or architecthral mouldings on the necking, 
form graceful transitions between the base, the shaft, and ’ 
the bell of the capital. % 

Essentially different in its structural features is ‘the 
Marble Candelabrum; the difference in materidl, asgwell 
as in purpose, demanding more earnestness and dignity 
both im conception and expression. 

The foot, exhibiting greater massiveness and solidity, 

rmed according to the shape of the triJateral,. and 
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less frequently the quadrilateral pedestals which were 
The three 
planes are enriched with ornaments in relief, their lower 


formerly much in use, especially for tripods, 


angles resting on lions’claws attached to the busts of 
phinxes , 
sacrificial animals. The shaft, connected with the pede- 
tnl by finely designed horizontal mouldings, rises in 
elastic and delicate contours — the curve not dissimilar 
to the general outline of vases and terminates in a 
decided cup or vase of bold design. (Figs. 5 and 8.) 

In a comparative study of analogous art-productions 
of later periods we find only the masters of the Renais- 
sance showing, in their creations, ideas and forms closely 
associated with the Antique. Greatly attracted and ani- 
mated by the works of the Ancients both in Architec- 
ture proper, and in the Decorative Arts, and keenly 
appreciating the Genius revealed in the creations of 
Classical Art, we see them earnestly and intelligently 
endeavouring to make the most of the inheritance recei- 
ved from their predecessors. Always original in the 
structural features of their compositions, they derive only 
the form of expression from the Antique, borrowing or 
imitating its details. In these their works are equal to 
those of Classical Art, while in many examples the artists 
of the Renaissance surpass their predecessors in exube- 
rance and richness of composition. 

The Marble Candelabrum of the Renaissance is de- 
signed in strict accordance with the laws observed in 
that of the Antique. 


tural features as true expressions of the same three pur- 


There are the same three strue- 
poses they have to fulfil, On a triangular or square 
pedestal rises the delicately curved shaft terminating in 
form of a cup. 

The Bronze Standard compared with its antique 
model undergoes a change in the structure of the shaft 
and foot, this being an inevitable consequence of another 
form given to the head, a change which in its turn is 
rendered necessary by the introduction of a new source 
of light The foot, 


in adaptation to these new statical and aesthetic charac- 


the eandle instead of the lamp. 
teristies, is rendered more massive by being less pierced 
9 and 10); while the shaft takes a curve 
similar to that of the Marble Candelabrum. 


latter also is derived the magnificent Bronze Candelabrum, 


- —_— 
(Figs. 6, 7, 


From. the 


or Paschal Candle Standard, marked by rich) statuary 
decorations, and a pompous prodigality of ornament. 


In oppositions to the antique, we now find the lamp, 


the upper corners decorated with heads of 





when it appears combined with the candelabrum, no 
longer moveable as observed above, but firmly joined 
with it. Above the cup, finishing the shaft, rises the 
bellied vase (Fig. 4) carrying the light, thus enriching 
the termination by a double crown. 

In modern times the discovery of gas gave rise to 
a new system of illumination demanding another con- 
structive arrangement, but unfortunately we have not 
been quite so successful here as the Cinque-centists in a 
similar, previously mentioned case. 

Seldom indeed do we find due consideration bestow- 
ed on the new characteristics to which an artistic and 
tangible form of expression should be given, viz., the 
impossibility of any displacement, the peculiarities of the 
burner, and the form of the shaft which this suggests 
in a certain degree. Our utilitarian mind is satisfied 
by merely adding, for this purpose, to the traditional 
models, a leaden conducting-pipe in the direction of the 
longitudinal axis, the burner in many cases taking the 
unmeaning and spiritless form of a candle-end. 

This most convenient but idle system of borrowing 
and adapting to our own purposes the already existing 
objects of art, and the consequent neglect, frequently 
observable in the prominent features of our works, of 
the old fundamental laws of common sense, of adaptation 
to the purposes the works have to fulfil, and of truthfulness 
of expression with regard to the requirements out of 
which they have grown; this building up, in short, of 
decorative forms without any clear appreciation of their 
aim and purport; this is the cause of so many unhappy 
productions in the Technic Arts during the last twenty 
or thirty years. 

To all this must be added a prevailing tendency 
to experimentalise in all sorts of styles, a tendency, which 
resulting from an all-powerful Fashion, and subject to 
her ever-varying and capricious demands, is easily satis- 
fied with the mere outward mask of a style, and thus 
renders impossible a clear unterstanding of the intellec- 
tual value of any period in Art. 

To this platitude and uncertainty in questions of 
Style and Art we wish to oppose an earnest study of the 
works of our old masters in Art, the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Imbued with their truthful spirit, the 
masters of the Renaissance applied themselves in earnest 
to elaborate the problems fallen to their lot into works 
most grand and successful. Under similar conditions we 
may be sure of similar results. 
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Figs. 1, 2 and 3 from the Museo nazionale, Florence. 


Fie. 6 from San Lorenzo, Florence. 

igs. 5 and & from the Museum of the Vatican, Rome. 
hig. 4 from San Andrea della Valle, Rome. 

Figs. 7, 9, 10 from the Museum of Bargello, Florence. 
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SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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a Grecian Memorial-Stone (Stele) 


The Memorial Stone of the Greeks consisted generally of a slight perpendicular slab or pillar of marble, frequently bearing 


an inseription on the face. 


always marked by a small ec 


lowers or cups in relief, commemorative of the offering, were also carved upon it, 


nice 


an ornamental termination, 


as above, crowning the whole. 


The upper part was 
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No. 3. 


No. 2. Grecian Floral Ornament on the necking of the columns of the Erechtheium at Athens. 
To the left is the section through the honeysuckle, to the right the section through the lotus, 
clearly defining the profiles of the ornament. 

No. 3. Roman Flower. 

By comparing this with Nos. 1 and 2 we have an appropriate illustration of the distinctive characteristic features of Roman 
and Grecian ornament, the former being marked by great vigour of treatment, sometimes on the very verge of direct imitation of 
— the latter by that exquisite feeling and perfection of form beautifully conventionalised, which only the Greeks imparted to their 
designs. 
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No. 6. Modern Lions’ head, carved in stone, decorating the parapet of the Imperial Pavilion of the New Opera House, Paris. 
Ch. Garnier, Architect (see Nw &, Part. 1). 
Nos. 7 and & French Renaissance Panels; style of Henry HI. (1574—1589), 
Nos. 9 and 10. French Renaissance Flowers; style of Louis XIIL. (1610—1643). Here we perceive already a tendency to imitate the 
ancient Roman ornament, a principle afterwards, in the time of Louis XIV., generally adopted. 
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Ni 11 and 12. Ornamental Details for the dec 
| mel printing in wold ind cole rs, The colors 
being blue, with red in centre 


No. 12 in darkest shading being 


ration of plates belonging to porcelain-serviee; 
are indicated in the drawings by three 
the leaves in darker heii. green with gold borders, 
black with red and gold, the parts 


executed by the process of 


different shades: the flowers in light shading 
and partly red in centre; the 


centre portion of 
left in blank representing gold. 
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Portion of a Dessert-Service, with bronze 
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Stick and Umbrella-Stand in ebony; elevation and plans. 


No. 19. 
Nos. 18, 19 and 20. 
No. 12 of supplement™gives the necessary full-size details for this as well as for a more simplified article of furniture of 
the same kind. 
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Modern Walnut Work-table. 
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From the Paris Exhibition. 
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Petersburg , 


Side table 


(Russian section), designed by M. Bénard, 
/1o of the real size. 


Architect, Paris 
The horizontal piece joining the 2 legs, bh 
2 sides by dove-tail tenons, is fixed to them by a brass-serew 
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From the Paris Exhibition. 
No. 31. Side table (Russian section), designed by M. Bénard, Architect, Paris 


des being fustened to the 
2 sides by dove-tail tenons, is fixed to them by a brass-serew 


Nos. 32 and 33. Wrought Iron Grilles of Strahow Monastery, Prague, late Renaissance style. 
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VARIOUS. 


Origin and Signification of Winged figures in 
Grecian Art. 
Many of the different figures in Modern Art particularly Angels, 


we represented with wings which, though now familiar to our 


eye, are by no means an invention of modern time. To Angels for 
instanee they are not given from any religious or philosophical 
reason, nor in order to express any of the attributes ascribed to 


them: they have originated directly out of the customs of Grecian 
ind Roman Antiquity. 

It was quite contrary both to the religious and artistic feeling 
of the Greeks to represent their chief Gods with wings, an element 
quite incongruous to the human forms under which they were 
enerally portrayed, In the Kast, the Gods were endowed, not 
only with wing but also with other symbolic additions from the 
tnimal kingdom, for there, besides winged male and female figures, 
we see bulls and lions with human heads, an addition quite foreign 
to their nature. and on the other hand, human beings represented 
with heads of lions, eagles, ete The Greeks however gave expres- 
sion to the Glory of their Divinities by what came nearest to their 
ideas of perfeetion, viz; by the human form only, without symboli- 
ing their superhuman attributes by any form foreign to the human, 
or by any element incongruous to its nature. 

Wherever we find anything of the kind, as in the single in- 
stance. of the Goddess Artemis, direct: oriental influence and. tra- 
dition may be inferred 

Still, the more ancient style of Grecian Art, principally known 
to us through the images adorning the terra-cotta vases, improperly 
termed »Ktrusean Vases« does not disdain to provide with wings 
ome of the more subordinate beings of the superhuman sphere, 
whose province if was to bring danger and destruction to man. 
Here the wings were illustrative of the wind-like and inevitable 
swiftness with which they overtook their vietims, and the more so, 
as destruction, threatened by these beings, is also represented by 
other creations of the imagination, equally foreign to the beauty 
of the human body, as for example by the Gorgons, Eris, the God- 
dess of contention, the Demons of Death, and partly the Harpies. 

Besides these, the more ancient Art added wings to some other 
beings, not invested with destructive power against mankind, only 
in order to display by some outward sign, the amazing speed as- 
cribed especially to them. Such is the ease with the Deities of 
the wind, with Iris the messenger of the Gods, with Kos or Aurora, 
with the winged Horses, the latter perhaps originating from oriental 
precedents, and afterwards adopted by the Grecks for Deities of 
the Sea, and of the Sun, in order to illustrate the rapidity of cha- 
riots and of the Sun. In like manner we often see Triptolemus, 
the Father of Agriculture, borne over the Karth in a light Chariot, 
with wings attached to the wheels. On the other hand, Hermes, 
one of the highest of the Olympian Gods, although like Iris, media- 
ting between Heaven and Earth, was never represented with win- 
ged shoulders, the great swiftness by which he is distinguished 
finds limited illustration in) winged shoes, and later in a win- 
ved hat. 

From the 6" century before the Christian Era we find the 
Wings assuming an allegorical rather than a natural meaning. At 
this time Nike, the Goddess of Victory, closely associated to Athene, 

provided with wings, for the first time probably at the island 
of Chios. The idea here is not, as in the old winged figures, Rapi- 
dity, but Fieckleness or Caprice, now favoring one side, now another. 
So likewise the God Eros, in all) probability was represented 
with wings about this time. For the same reason other incorpo- 
rations of Ideas signifieative of the Mutable and Transitory, such 
as Opportunity (Kairos), Wealth ete. were furnished with wings. 

The more figures of this kind were multiplied, the greater the 
variety introduced among those already existing, and the more 
frequently they were represented in plurality, instead of unity, so 


much the less apparent becomes the real allegorical meaning of 
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the wings, until at last they sink to a merely external and arbi- 
trary sign distinguishing the superhuman from the human. Origi- 
nally an attribute of unparallelled rapidity of motion, afterwards 
an allegorical expression of the Transitory, they became at. last 
simply a Symbol of Divinity. In this sense early Christian Art has 
adopted the youthful winged figures of the later Greco-Roman time 

the so called Genii — and changed them into Angels, those Divine 
Spirits peculiar to itself, a practice that has continued to our 


own time, 


Preservation of Stone. 
»The Builder« in a report of some remarks made on this 
subject by Mr. George F. Ansell at the Dundee Meeting of the 
British Association states that the best plan for preserving stone 
would be, in his opinion, to exhaust the air from the wrought or 
»worked« stone or marble by means of an air pump, as in the 
case of »creosated timber«, and then to introduce that dense gas 
which is known as ter-fluoride of silicon. Mr. Ansell stated that 
he would operate upon the stone when fitted for its final position, 
whether as statue, block, or moulding, and expressed an opinion 
that a stone so treated would become one solid mass of insoluble 
substance, upon which the atmosphere would have no influence, 
and that in fact marble so treated would become as permanent as 
granite, without loss of color. The action of the gas would be 
as follows: when the stone had been exhausted, as the term is, it 
would represent a kind of sponge, the pores or interstices of which 
the ter-fluoride of silicon would permeate, so that the stone would 
become saturated with that dense gas instead of with water and 
air as it usually is. As soon as the stone thus prepared should 
come into the air, the moisture of the atmosphere would act on 
the ter-fluoride of silicon, and mutual decomposition would ensue, 
one result of which would be to fill the interstices of the stone 
with pure silicic acid, better known as sand; while the ultimate 
result of the other substance would be the formation of fluoride 
of lime, commonly known as Derbyshire spar. In the case of 
ordinary mortar it is well known that the sand under the influence 
of time, moisture ete, combines with the lime, and forms an inso- 
luble silicate of lime: hence Mr. Ansell expressed an opinion that 
the silicic acid in the case proposed would also form a silicate of 
lime; and it will be seen that these changes are assumed to take 
place throughout the entire mass of the stone. Expense can hardly 
stand in the way of experiments in this matter, for ter-fluoride of 
silicon is readily obtained by boiling together washed sand, or 
broken glass, and Derbyshire spar in common oil of vitriol. The 
gas could be conveyed or collected in the manner used by chemists. 
According to Mr. Ansell, there would be little or no practical dif- 
ficulty in applying this plan to completed buildings 


Mastic for Incised Stone Work. 
In the Church of the Monastery of the Benedictine Order at 
Alpirsbach (Wurtemberg) , 


lines being filled in either with lead, or with some black mastic, 


are some incised sepulchral slabs, the 


a resinous substance quite equal to lead in durability. 
This substance, according to an analysis made, consists of 
colophony, mixed with finely powdered charcoal instead of color. 
The boiling point of this mastic is about 50° R. (145° F.). 


Great Art Exhibition at Berlin. 

A great exhibition, which means we presume an international 
exhibition of Art is announced to take place in Berlin in the months 
of September and October of the present year. The management 
is in the hand of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, and full 
particulars are promised shortly. 

(Journal of the Society of Arts.) 
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